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FOURTEEN YEARS OF LEARNING 


For boys and girls 

junior kindergarten through the senior year 
in high school 

The North Shore Country Day School, 
founded in 1919, is dedicated to the indi¬ 
vidual, cultivating his talents to their ca¬ 
pacity, that he may fulfill his own needs 
and reach out to serve others. 

The School holds these tenets: progress 
is rooted in education; academic offerings 
should be sophisticated, demanding, and 
relevant; artistic experience is not an extra¬ 
curricular activity, but a vital element in 
a child's growth; physical development is 
important in itself and as support for both 
intellectual and emotional development. 
These principles underlie and inform the 
School’s program and method of teaching. 










SEPARATELY IN THEIR OWN CLASSROOMS 


THE LOWER SCHOOL 

(Junior Kindergarten through Grade Five) 

The transition from home to school to stu¬ 
dent. . . . 


THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 

(Grades Six, Seven, and Eight) 

Responsibility and initiative, stimulated by 
increasing variety and sophistication of 
demand and opportunity. Students are ex¬ 
pected to pose as well as solve problems. 


THE UPPER SCHOOL 

(Grades Nine through Twelve) 

Intellectual and social preparation for the 
college or university that can best serve 
the individual student on his way to ma¬ 
turity. 
















AND TOGETHER 

AS PART OF THE SCHOOL FAMILY 
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IN MORNING EXERCISE 

To sing, to participate in a daily assembly 
prepared by a group of students, faculty, 
or outsiders, to celebrate a holiday, to 
share an interest. 




IN TUTORING 

To help those younger unravel an aca¬ 
demic tangle or experience the joy of inde¬ 
pendent exploration. 


ON WORK DAY 

To plant flowers, rake leaves, and clean up 
the campus. 













A SMALL WORLD 


THE FACULTY 

Able and creative faculty members respect 
a school which encourages concentration 
on the arts of teaching and learning with¬ 
out imposing meaningless administrative 
restrictions. A faculty-student ratio of one 
to ten enables instructors to be sensitive 
to each student's abilities and needs, and 
to help each build upon his strengths and 
recognize and deal constructively with his 
weaknesses. 

The open door of an instructor's office is 
an invitation to discussion. 



THE STUDENTS 

Students come to The North Shore Country 
Day School from a variety of backgrounds. 
They live in Chicago and all the northern 
and northwestern suburbs; most, in Win- 
netka and nearby communities. 

At North Shore, the student discovers that 
society is essentially congenial and that 
his contributions can be important. The 
size of the School encourages participa¬ 
tion; no child can avoid facing his prob¬ 
lems or his peers by disappearing into a 
crowd. He learns to adjust to many per¬ 
sonalities, to respond to the variety of 
opportunities and challenges presented to 
him, and to respect intellectual achieve¬ 
ment. He begins the task of learning to 
know himself. 











THE PARENTS 

Parents can play an important part in the 
life of the School, performing innumerable 
services which enhance its atmosphere and 
quality. This partnership is unique and 
rewarding. 





THREE SCHOOLS IN ONE 


THE LOWER SCHOOL 


The pre-schooler is essentially egocentric, and during his next seven years will experience 
greater human and intellectual development than in any other period of his life. He 
achieves significant personal independence and begins the mastery of basic academic 
disciplines in a program that respects individual differences, asking of each child his 
best effort. 

Each senior kindergartener takes a series of individually administered tests to determine 
the kind of reading instruction most appropriate for him. He may learn to read through 
a combination sight-word-phonics program, or he may need an intensive phonics course. 
There are no non-readers. 

He begins the study of the new mathematics with Cuisenaire Rods, designs, workbooks., 
and other implements to help him understand and use the symbols of this new language. 
He will continue to use mathematical aids through Grade Five, thereby gaining a clear 
understanding of concepts, coupled with accurate, rapid computation. 

Beginning in First Grade a student’s exposure to natural phenomena is carefully structured 
and he forms hypotheses concerning them. Discussions in science classes along with 
experiments of their own devising lead him and his classmates to reasonable explana¬ 
tions of the phenomena. 

The social studies program begins where the child most frequently finds himself at home, 
and moves gradually to an examination of other people in other times and places. 
The study is pursued always in relation to fundamental and steadily more sophisticated 
concepts describing man’s needs and responses to himself, others, and nature. 

In addition to developing their academic skills, students attend regularly scheduled classes 
in art, music, and dance. They have a daily athletic period. Opportunities to contribute 
to the school community include participating in student government, writing for the 
Lower School newspaper, and presenting a Morning Exercise program. 







THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 


The Middle School offers a wide variety of experience for academic preparation and 
aesthetic, social, and physical development. Here the student moves to different class¬ 
rooms and different instructors for each subject. In addition to classes in English, 
social studies, mathematics, and science, students continue their work in art, music, drama, 
shop, and athletics. Girls take modern dance. 

Seventh Graders begin the study of French and algebra. Successful completion of the 
two year sequence in these subjects qualifies a student for second year courses when 
he enters the Upper School. 



All students take part in the activities program, designed to offer each child work in 
some area of his choice. Selections typically include: fun math, conversational French, 
drama, typing, sewing, current events, brain-teasers in language or math, chess, art, ce¬ 
ramics, and shop. 

Homework assignments are a part of all academic courses, and the habit of independent 
study is carefully fostered. Each student plays on an athletic team in games with other 
schools. 

Healthy pre-adolescent development is fostered through opportunities for non-academic 
leadership and responsibility and through a combination of separate and coeducational 
classes planned to meet the physical and emotional needs of a particular group. Thus, 
boys and girls usually have some separate classes in the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Accepting responsibility to match increased freedoms, intellectual, physical and social, 
is a major challenge of the Middle School. Class discussion, project work, artistic and 
extracurricular opportunities encourage the children to develop strengths and broaden 
their experience. 
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THE UPPER SCHOOL The Upper School curriculum is designed, in part, of course, to present information, but, 

more importantly, to equip the student to locate needed information and to use it crea¬ 
tively and productively. Such a curriculum respects and challenges the student’s matur¬ 
ing intellectual and social power. It also meets the entrance requirements of the most 
exacting liberal arts and technical colleges and universities in the country. 


As in the Lower and Middle Schools, faculty members are concerned with student atti¬ 
tudes and with the development of ethical and aesthetic values as well as academic 
proficiency. 

A student’s choice of academic courses is determined by his individual interests, abilities, 
academic background, and educational goals. A typical program will include five aca¬ 
demic courses, bi-weekly choral singing, some study of art or drama, participation in one 
or more activities, such as student government or school publications, and regularly 
scheduled athletics. 

A four year program normally includes sequential work in English, mathematics, and a 
foreign language, and at least two courses in history and two in science. Most courses 
extend over a full year, but some involve separate study each term. (See the Upper 
School Curriculum insert for a detailed description of current courses.) 













THE DISCIPLINES 



ENGLISH 


From his earliest attempts to verbalize his thoughts to the day when he encounters ab¬ 
stract ideas and learns to organize them, the student at The North Shore Country Day 
School works with his language. Daily discussion in a small class and frequent occa¬ 
sions to dramatize literature, or improvise roles and life situations give the student 
confidence in the worth of his thoughts and skill in communicating with others. Litera¬ 
ture is selected in each grade to develop cultural insight and to epitomize personal 
experience. The School’s three libraries invite students to discover their own literary 
touchstones and to research their ideas. 

Regular work in writing supported by teacher conferences, imposes the discipline of ex¬ 
actitude in thought and expression and leads students to discover the importance of limits 
and form for creativity. It also leads a student to an understanding of the relationship 
of his subjective feelings to objectified statement. Written work at each level in School 
encompasses a mixture of imaginative lyric exercises and inductively reasoned essays. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Because the mastery of a foreign language, particularly in its initial stages, involves a 
conscious control of speaking, reading, writing, and grammar, a very nearly unique 
mental discipline is required. However, long before his study is complete, a student is 
expected to absorb the structure and begin to think in the language and read the liter¬ 
ature for what it is. 

The language instructor is not merely teaching a skill; he is exploring a new world with 
his students. The patterns of each language represent a particular manner of feeling 
and thinking. A language, its idiom, its grammatical form and structure, and its litera¬ 
ture mirror a people and a country. To know a language is to gain an understanding 
of another culture. 


SCIENCE 

The science program is designed to fulfill two functions: first, to provide future scientists 
with a solid basis of scientific principles and factual information, and second, to give 
the student primarily interested in other fields an appreciative sense of the pervasiveness 
of science in his own life and in the world about him. The goal is to develop in all 
students habits of scientific thinking—being curious, observing carefully, searching for 
cause-and-effect relationships, describing accurately, being receptive to new ideas, and 
reserving judgment until sufficient evidence is collected. In the past, laboratory “experi¬ 
ments” were planned to illustrate a learned concept or principle. Today they are 
designed to help the student solve problems and to lead him to question the unknown, 
the frontiers. 




MATHEMATICS 


From play at the basic relationships of the Cuisenaire rods in kindergarten through ad¬ 
vanced placement calculus, mathematics is taught by the “modern" method. It was 
once generally felt that the precision of mathematics was such that students were 
properly reshaped to fit the mathematician's mold. This science was singularly disassoci¬ 
ated from the innate interests and needs of children. The order of topics presented was 
fixed and universal. Answers were uniquely correct and developed from the “proper" 
solution technique. Today it is recognized that a child feels a need for certain quan¬ 
tifications to explain the universe, unfolding before him and that he has the capacity to 
order and quantify in proportion to his needs. The end result has been better mathe¬ 
maticians at each stage of development. 

The School wants each student to know mathematics as a creative art: as a way of thinking, 
as a medium for communication, as a procedure for quantification of problems, and as 
a description of observed phenomena. 

Mathematics as a way of thinking is applicable to varied situations and acts as a guide 
for the organization of knowledge in many fields. It possesses a structure that makes it 
independent of any particular situation or of other knowledge. A feeling for this structure 
is developed through emphasis on discovery and inductive reasoning, analysis of the 
operations of mathematics, and stress on the interdependency of its traditional branches. 


SOCIAL STUDIES and HISTORY 

The curriculum in social studies and history is designed to develop a student’s appre¬ 
ciation of human purposes as well as his capacity to understand and share in the life 
of the communities in which he lives. This requires that he learn facts and reason out 
relationships so that he may become knowledgeable of his own social heritage, environ¬ 
ment and responsibilities. 

The courses consist of a series of examples of the ways in which men satisfy material 
needs, regulate their associations with kin, neighbor, and opponent, and express values in 
customs and institutions. From the study of such experiences in anthropology and various 
historical periods, students are encouraged to learn to distinguish the generally accepted 
“facts" from a particular point of view. They should gain an understanding of what 
moves men, how they are moved, and with what impact. They should learn how choices 
may be made and that one generation’s solutions contribute to the problems of the next. 
In Social Studies the instructor is as interested in how the students reason as in what 
they know. 

Our graduates will not have studied all that has happened. They are held accountable 
for memorized data, only as it serves them to identify accurately the dimensions of a 
situation or to test a hypothesis. They will have been accustomed to seeing events as 
decisions that are reflections of purposes, expressed or vaguely felt. They will have often 
analyzed situations in terms of estimated causes and effects. They will have been en¬ 
couraged to identify their own social values and to be imaginative about fundamental 
interests of others. Finally, we hope, they will be infected with the pursuit of a wiser 
definition of man’s humanity and of the potentialities in a life shared with others. 






ART 



Language gives form to our intellect; art, 
to our feeling. Just as we communicate, in 
part, with words, we communicate also 
with images. 

In the Lower School the child is involved in 
experimentation with different materials, 
what they are, how they feel, what they 
can and cannot be used for. By the time 
the child reaches the Upper School, and 
sometimes considerably before this, he 
is capable of learning demanding disci¬ 
plines and techniques and can appreciate 
the new limitations these impose as well 
as the freedoms they create. In no field 
is there a greater demand on the teacher 
to maintain a delicate balance between the 
constant development of skills and tech¬ 
niques necessary to expression and the 
freedom necessary for the imagination to 
flourish. 

All students have an opportunity for an 
introductory experience in art in each divi¬ 
sion of the School. Those who wish may 
pursue this study more intensively for one 
or two years as a major subject in the 
Upper School. 


MUSIC 

Music pervades experience at North Shore, via the song that begins the Morning Exercise, 
a group of instrumentalists from the Lower School, or the Upper School Chorus. It is a 
part of the student’s day—a release, a renewal, an excitement, a relaxation. 

Lower School children develop through the songbook, the record player and the Orff in¬ 
struments. The process continues in the Middle School as part of the Fine Arts Program. 

In the Upper School all students become members of the Chorus where they become 
familiar with compositions from various periods—Bach, Brahms, Palestrina, Stravinsky. 
An operetta is presented each spring. Required half-year courses, one in musicianship, 
another in musical style, precede elective Major courses in the same areas. Those who 
wish to devote extra time to performance may join ensembles of singers and players. 

The program seeks to provide opportunities for the discovery of music technically, his¬ 
torically and practically in a way that will nurture awareness and sensitivity. 













DRAMA 


Systematic instruction and experience on 
stage and in technical work begin with a 
sixth grade creative dramatics class and 
are climaxed by fully-staged productions 
designed and directed by seniors as part 
of their May Projects. Although profes¬ 
sional assistance undergirds the program, 
students in the Upper School are trained 
to execute all of the creative and commer¬ 
cial responsibilities connected with school 
productions. The School does not aim to 
produce professionals; rather, this experi¬ 
ence is designed to provide channels for 
growth in personality and craftsmanship, 
and to expand critical consciousness about 
the theatre. 

While at least six full-length productions 
are done each year, the Morning Exercise 
program remains the focus of training for 
young actors and directors: Middle and 
Upper School drama classes share their 
experiments and progress; older students 
present theatre games, improvised fairy 
tales, and one-act plays; Drama Major stu¬ 
dents “try out” varying directorial inter¬ 
pretations of the same scene. 

We do not always know the nature of the 
learning that takes place when high school 
and elementary school children meet. That 
something happens when the stage is the 
medium is demonstrated by the enthusi¬ 
asm of each group to know and to reach 
the other. To be successful each group 
must also know itself. The experience is 
profoundly human and intensely rewarding. 











As part of the School’s effort to develop 
cooperative and responsible attitudes, its 
strong athletic program is based largely 
on team play. 

The playing fields and two gymnasiums 
are the settings for daily athletic activities 
at all times of the year. The Lower School 
children have playgrounds for their regu¬ 
larly scheduled daily activities under the 
direction of the physical education instruc¬ 
tors. By sixth grade, the students have 
had some team games in preparation for 
regular participation in interscholastic 
competition. 

In the Upper School, boys have a chance 
to play football, soccer, basketball, ice 
hockey, and baseball. Girls’ team sports 
include field hockey, basketball, and soft- 
ball. During the winter term girls in grades 
4-12 participate in a modern dance pro¬ 
gram in addition to gym work. 

Team games for both boys and girls are 
stressed as an important avenue to the 
growth of character. In the spring, the 
School offers at least golf and tennis for 
both boys and girls, introducing them to 
individual sports which they can pursue in 
their adult years. 
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THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


The campus spreads over sixteen acres in* 
south Winnetka. All the buildings and 
every part of the playing fields are familiar 
to all the students. 

The auditorium ... the scene of Morning 
Exercise. 

The Center for the Creative Arts, with its 
drama and music rooms opening onto the 
stage . . . its art studios, galleries, practice 
rooms, woodworking and print making 
shops. 

The gyms, the separate buildings for the 
Lower, Middle, and Upper Schools, and 
the playing fields and grounds, which the 
students themselves have a part in main¬ 
taining on Work Days. 
































THE RECORD IN COLLEGE 

The NSCDS graduate goes on to college or 
university, often to graduate school. He 
record of success in gaining admission to 
these institutions places North Shore 
among the leading preparatory schools in 
the country. College officials praise the 
academic training and the range of interest 
of the School's graduates. Alumni are 
currently attending such institutions as 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Wesleyan, Colo¬ 
rado, Hamilton, M.I.T., Stanford, Pomona, 
Swarthmore, Vassar, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Wellesley, Bradford, Bennington, Bennett, 
Mount Holyoke, Skidmore, Pitzer, Hollins, 
Kirkland, and Wheaton. 


AND LATER 

The NSCDS alumnus cannot be stereo¬ 
typed. He may prepare for a profession, 
or business, or public service. His hall¬ 
marks are likely to be a perennial curiosity, 
an ability to define problems and seek cre¬ 
ative solutions for them, and a continuing 
commitment to service in behalf of the 
larger community. 



ADMISSION 


The North Shore Country Day School in¬ 
vites inquiry from interested parents. Ad¬ 
mission is determined by the availability, of 
space in a particular class and by evalua¬ 
tion of information gathered from a stu¬ 
dent's record in his previous school, his 
performance on standardized tests, and a 
personal interview with him and at least 
one parent. In addition to evidence of a 
candidate's ability to meet the School's 
academic standards, the Admissions Com¬ 
mittee is interested in his potential con¬ 
tribution in terms of his special interests, 
aptitudes, and motivation. Interested par¬ 
ents are invited to visit the School; a for¬ 
mal application is not a prerequisite. Par¬ 
ents wishing to make application for their 
children should telephone the School 
(446-0674) and an application blank will 
be forwarded to them. Although most ad¬ 
mission decisions are made in March, in 
anticipation of matriculation the following 
September, applications are accepted and 
students may enroll at any time. 


ANNUAL GIVING AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


All independent schools and colleges must 
seek financial support beyond tuition in¬ 
come each year. The North Shore Country 
Day School is no exception. Our annual 
fund drive, the Bell Ringer Campaign, is 
organized by the Board of Directors, 
manned by the Parents Association, and 
supported by the parents, friends of the 
School, and a variety of business organ¬ 
izations and foundations. 

A substantial portion of the funds raised 
in the Bell Ringer Campaign are used to 
support the School's scholarship program, 
through which we are able to offer financial 
assistance to worthy students who would 
otherwise be unable to attend. Requests 
for information concerning scholarships 
should be addressed to the Headmaster. 
Identity of a scholarship recipient is known 
only to the Headmaster, the business 
office, and the Scholarship Committee of 
the Board of Directors. 
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